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I. 


The  ]Vob]<'!u. 


In  comparing  the  overall  strategic  conduct  of  the 
United  States  with  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  a sharp  con- 
trast emerges  between  the  obvious  Russian  emphasis  on  the 
psychological  dimension  of  military  policy,  and  the  equally 
obvious  neglect  of  this  dimension  in  the  military  policy  of 
the  United  States. 

The  essentially  psychological  concept  of  deterrence 
has  been  prominent  in  U.3.  defense  planning  for  many  years, 
and  yet  foreo-structure  and  weapon-system  decisions  are  still 
made  without  explicit  consideration  of  the  Impact  of  these 
decisions  on  others'  perceptions  of  U.S.  military  power.  For 
example,  the  entire  structure  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces 
reveals  the  Intention  to  capitalize  systematically  on  the 
Widespread  tendency  to  evaluate  military  power  in  simple 
numerical  terms;  American  force  planners  by  contrast,  tend 
to  be  guided  by  organizational  preferences  for  high  unit-quality 
and  tend  to  discount  numbers  jjer  se.  Nor  are  such  preferences 
a reflection  of  objective  circumstances,  notaU.y  the  high  cost 
of  U.S.  military  manpower.  In  the  capital-intensive  strategic- 
nuclear  sector,  for  example,  it  has  been  U.S.  policy  to  remove 
weapons  from  the  published  inventory  as  soon  as  they  failed 
to  meet  the  moat  exacting  criteria  of  modernity.  As  against 
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this.  It  has  been  Russian  policy  to  retain  in  the  Inventory  a, 
weapon  which  could  still  be  represented  as  serviceable.  As  a 
re-sult,  some  93c  ICBte,  oto  £Lr,Ms  ant:  329  j,.S2  bcnbers'-  rave 
been  wrthdraifn  from  u.S.  operational  forces  over  the  last 
decade  and  a half,  while  the  Soviet  Union  has  retained  In 
aorvico  virtually  every  strategic  weapon  It  had  ever  deployed, 

the  e..ception  of  a small  number  of  primitive  ICBMs,  and  a 
few  bombers . 

Owing  to  these  divergent  deployment  policies,  by  the 
time  the  SAL-1  accords  were  signed  in  1972,  the  Soviet  Union 
enjoyed  a clear  advantage  in  the  number  of  deployed  ICBMs  - 
and  it  is  now  evident  that  this  one  index  of  strategic  power 
was  treated  by  political  observers  the  world  over  as  a crucial 
element  In  the  Soviet  attainment  of  "strategic  parity."  Hore- 

, he  , amc  piaely  numei’lcal  factor  was  prominent  in  the 

arguriiontij  uood  by  u S riep-ot- 1 1-n-nc. 

j . . e^-oLidtoro  to  anov;er  criticisms  of  the 

uriGQUcil  oAL~  1 ceilinnjy^ 

It  is  apparent  that  there  v/ere  sound  strategic,  eco- 
nomlc  and  technical  reasons  for  withdrawing  weapons  such  as  the 
AtlM  ICBMs  from  the  operational  Inventory.  Similarly,  there 


Inclusion 
ser 


■■J^ce^vouL'heS&Uie^t^”":^®'’^  withdrawn  from 

geographic  reasons  those  weapons  cannot  technical  and 

ent  to  the  ^s  which  arc  stlll“,';^i‘rvieo"w?;if  tL'  SAf"™"' 


were  sound  reasons  for  abandoning  reliance  on  the  B.^47  border 
2 

lorce.  In  any  events  by  the  time  the  SAL  negotiations  wore 
in  progresn  neither  Atlas  ICLmst  nor  ;ho  other  olee  ’ 

weapons  remaine^i  in  the  inventory  to  keep  or  v;ithdrav/.  But 
the  I^iu toman  I force  was  still  intact.  At  a time  when  it  was 
already  perfectly  obvious  that  the  force-ceilings  of  a SAL 
accoi’d  v;ould  reflect  primarily  the  numerical  status  ouo,  U.S. 
decision-makers  nevertheless  chose  to  remove  the  Minuteman  Is 
from  the  inventory  to  make  way  for  the  Hlnuteman  3s,  instead  of 
merely  adding  the  new  weapons  to  the  old,  as  the  Russians  v/ere 
doing  concurrently  with  the  SS-lls  and  SS-9s . 

There  was  an  obvious  and  critical  inconsistency  in 
U.S.  policy,  ’Which  denied  all  importance  to  purely  numerical 
factors  in  the  context  of  force-structure  decisions,  and  ’which 
then  proceeded  to  give  full  diplomatic  recognition  to  "mere 
numbers  in  the  context  of  international  negotiations  --  precise], 3, 
the  arena  v/here  force  is,  or  is  not,  translated  into  effective 
political  leverage. 


^The  54  Titan  Is  and  126  Atlas  liquid-fuel  iCDMs  withdrawn 
from  service  were  vulnerable  and  could  not  have  been  kent 
serviceable  without  continuing  and  high  maintenance  costs: 

represented  as  being  operational  force 
without  the  costly  (and  diplomatically  difficult)  maintenance 
01  an  overseas  base  system.  Moreover,  by  the  mid-fifties 

recognised  as  fatally  vulnerable  in 
a d^^rrent  force . In  any  case,  U.f.  strategic  superiority 
by  c)very  innox  of  measurement  v;as  ve.ry  groat 'at  the  time  and 
quite  unequivocal  oven  v.’ithout  the  retention  of  these  older 

thp^mii  1 T ^'ipply  to  the  argument  that 

of%olicy^  the  Minute  man  Is  v;as  a gross  error 


The  Inmedlate  effect  of  the  declelon  to  v,:l.thdrav;  the 
Mjjuteman  Is  unilaterally  wae  to  eot  the  stage  for  the  advent 
of  ducslai,  nunerlcal  superiority  1„  the  Ifp;;  sector  of  the 
Btrategic  coriipotitlon  - a superiority  formally  registered 
and  recognlaed  In  the  SAL-1  accords.  The  broader  Impact  of 
the  decislor  uas  manifest  In  the  transformation  of  third-party 
perceptions  of  the  strategic  balance.  Had  serious  consideration 
been  given  to  the  diplomatic  and  political  consequences  of  the 
"managerial"  decision  to  withdraw  the  Minuteman  I force.  It 

eeems  unlikely  that  the  decision  would  have  stood  unchailenged 
at  the  national  level. 

Even  If  it  was  much  cheaper  to  convert  silos  rather 
than  to  build  now  ones,  a good  case  could  have  been  made  for 
accopUng  the  higher  cost  of  building  new  silos  for  the  Mlnute- 
inajl  3s.  Further,  even  If  these  costs  were  accepted.  It 
should  have  been  possible  to  find  an  Interim  solution,  such  as 
the  maintenance  of  the  Minuteman  Is  In  some  form  of  "active 
storage,"  pending  the  outcome  of  the  SAL-1  talks.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  Soviet  Union  extracted  an  Important  concession 
(SLBM  replacement)  for  the  withdrawal  of  lU  older  lOBMs,  under 
the  terms  of  article  III  of  the  Interim  Agreement  on  the 
Llrnltatlon  of  Strategic  Arms. 

In  retrospect,  the  Wi.,u.-  eman  I decision  seems  inexplica- 
ble to  the  outside  observer  in  Its  failure  to  take  dlplo.matic 
considci-ations  into  account.  But  ;I  f t-hr.  mi 


io  vlGU'od  In  its  doinostic  noiif  ■? 

poiiLioal  and  or--'' ni  m i 
,,  ^ ^o  -ni^alional  conto.w, 

”■’-'•‘--0  .aucmuy,  u.,..  ,, 

j-noApI! cable  in  -.ir,!  • 

-iiiL  ./a.j  uone.  Indooii  i h- - . 

^ -Lnaocu,  Lhv.ee  Jairuliar 

ho  coureo  of  events  would  find  i-ho 
C.UK0  un.oalV..,tio.  = 

bou-c  o.n"  ^-l3lon-.a.ing,  i„  oSD,  anb 

-«  OSD  and  tne  USAD.  tbo  whole  Issue  of  thlnd-panty  pen- 

beptions,  the  whole  quosfion  of  . v ■ ■ i per 

and  oven  ,n  " importance  of  "mere  numbers' 

and  oven  the  requirements  of  SAl  rtloio, 

irnioo  ■ , diplomacy  vis  a ^ the  Soviet 

oimply  had  no  place.  While  full  attention  was  ^ivon  to 

0 cnstneerlns  and  financial  factors  involved,  while  the 
undertow  of  tacit  arms  control  roalq 

while  tho  h strongly  Influenced  OSD, 

--"idaucratic  preferences  of  the  USA.  suited  its  con- 

. P coptual  and  diplomatic  factors  were  largely  e;<cluded 

from  consider’'!  f nn  r.  • 

“^xaeration.  Given  tho  orranl 

or  government  in  ic,9_,q,,  ,,  i-r^i 

ncfo.  wtion  " " ■^''‘-nationa 

doplo.vraent  of  these  -ame  s-  t ' -°n-makine  over  the 

from  been  insulate, 

from  one  another. 

^ While  there  were  a good  many  disparate  factors  at 

work  in  the  Mlnuteman  T ... 

, . — - bdd-dion,  there  can  be  ilttie  doubt 

that  a ma,or  eo.mmon  denominator  was  the  general  tendency  to 

TriotloVt,  ’r''  perooplual  factors, 

hotro  hat  numbers  alone,  or  any  other  "vi.sible"  indices, 

hud  a certa.,„  definite  value  in  themselves 


could  hardly  have 
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Influenoed  declHlon-maklnG  since  the  perceptual  dimension  of 
deployment  policy  is  refractory  to  quantitative  evaluation  - 
unlll:e  the  onelneorinG  or  financia]  dimensions  - and  indccS 
It  would  have  to  rest  on  vague  and  unsystematic  propositions 
about  what  others  may  or  may  not  think  about  American  strategic 
power.  In  a decision-making  process  that  became  Increasingly 
mechanistic,  particularly  after  1961,  in  which  greater  and 
greater  emphasis  was  placed  on  comparisons  of  variables  that 
are  easily  quantifiable,  wholly  unquantlflable  notions  could 
hardly  play  a significant  role.  Even  If  admitted  Into  the 
decision-process,  which  rarely  happened,  unsubstantiated  con- 
tentions about  the  psycholotlcal  (and  therefore  political) 
repercussions  of  force-structure  or  weapon-system  decisions 
wore  thereafter  discounted  to  the  point  of  Inslgnlf icanco . 

It  IS  important  to  recognize  the  generality  of  the 
phenomenon,  with  a consistency  that  would  be  romarleable  If 
It  were  .accidental,  Russian  force-structure  decisions  have 
tended  to  ma.klraize  tho  perceptible  manifestations  of  Soviet 
military  p ,./er,  wlillc  an  equally  consistent  neglect  of  per- 
ceptual factors  is  evident  fro.m  the  character  of  American 
force  structures.  Par  from  being  an  Isolated  exception,  tho 
contrast  between  the  unilateral  withdrawal  of  the  Hlnu toman  I 
force  and  tho  retention  of  tho  Soviet  ^s  and  ^s  is 
reprodr,ced  In  virtually  every  sector  of  military  power,  from  the 
number  of  army  divisions  to  the  armament  of  surface  combatants. 
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under  present  plans  for  enafple , the  U.S.  Arn.y  is  to  have  a 

total  of  16  active  divisions,  while  at  the  last  count  the  Soviet  Aroy  had 
»re  than  ten  foes  as  ,.a„y.  16S.  v;„ 

is  Of  the  order  of  2.15  to  1.  u is  known  that  only  about  one-third  of 
the  Russian  divisions  are  deployed  continuously  at  full  3trenp,th,  so  that 
a direct  cooparison  would  have  to  Include  Aoerlcan  reserve  „„d  Rational 
Guard  forces  also.  Moreover,  U.S.  Army  divisions  are,  of  course,  ouch 
larger  than  their  Russian  counterparts.  ,f  reorganised  on  Russian  lines. 
With  smaller  divisions  and  still  smaller  division-slices  (i.e.  with 
diminished  manpower  in  support  and  service  forces  outside  divisions), 
and  with  the  same  proportion  of  under-strength  units,  the  U.S.  Army  could 
deploy  roughly  78  "divisions"  with  its  present  manpower  level,  thus  reducing 
very  considerably  the  apparent  numerical  imbalance  between  the  two  armies.'' 

While  some  have  advocated  such  a .Soviet-style  organisation  for 
purely  military  reasons,  there  is  no  reasons  to  believe  a priori  that  the 


Js“oTd^“n°7^R“o"rd“r,Sifn‘riJ'’tr  ‘s  and  reserve  forces  is 

Institution,  1975)  p.  iti  The'^Y'T^’lT^U^  T®"’  f^'^ahington;  The  I'.rookinj 
of  all  types  as  oppLed  to  1 68510?  the'wif?  battalions 

as  opposed  to  the  10.5:1  division  ratio  aj?  thi  Tiw“mn''’  “ 

(Russian  battalions  are,  of  course,  smaller)  ^ ^ inanpower  ratio. 

to  be  Soviet-5tyle.  Cor  othe^wisfu:  "““dd  also  have 

In  excess  of  that  available  for  the  task  ta^'thrn  ■"nnpower 

ture  - and  this  in  turn  would  reqlil^rfuj^he:  chT 

menu  methods  ...  and  so  on.  There  are  of  r tactical  dep]oy- 

reorganisation  schemes  which  c",5pn'c1?L?f . 


I 

{ 

I 
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ground-force  orgoni^aclon  of  the  Soviet  oo,cd  forces  Is  in  fact  strnter.icnll, 
end  tecticnlly  superior  to  the  iUerieon.  I„  particular,  it  has  not  been 
.e,„„atrated  convincingly  that  the  Kussian  c.phasis  on  ready  coal, at  ,„.„vr 
as  opposed  to  sustained  combat  capability,  or  Russian  methods  of  whole-unit 
roplacc»ent  and  in-unlt  training  are  preferable  to  American  priorities  and 

»ethods.  There  is  thus  a ^ ^ oase  against  the  great  strains  and 

Costs  of  such  a reorBanizatlon -if  r-t-  ^ 

ganitation  if  strategre  and  tactical  effectiveness  are 

the  only  outputs"  to  be  maximized. 

But  if  the  comparison  includes  the  perceptualdpolltical  dimen- 
sion. it  is  no  longer  possible  to  reserve  Judgment  on  which  of  the  two  force- 
structures  is  "better".,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  ever  since  15«  the 
Soviet  dnion  has  gained  great  political  net  benefits  from  the  perceived 
superiority  of  its  ground  forces  over  those  of  the  United  States  in  Europe 
and  those  of  NATO  as  a whole.’  And  it  is  equally  obvious  that  these  Images 


NATO  would  have  been  cven'nsa  ^hes  if 

oeas  even  less  adequate  had  Soviet  "•“"‘’P''’"  "“‘“ry  prepared- 

rectly  estimtccl.  But  the  Soviet  Ip  a capabilities  been  cor- 

was  a ^ balance  of  political  calculated  that  there 

history  when  choosing  to  augment  their  d°ne  _ throughout 

that  a given  increment  in  capability  will  pi  Presumption  is  aJways 

roaetlve  oountot-deployment  on  tL  o^tS  sId:  a loss-than-proporti„„ate 

wrong  of  course.  For  two  rerpnt-  " ' presumption  may  be 

and  P^i^  " Vincent.  Military 

Adelphi  Papers,  no.  119  (London: 

last ru^t  n 1917-]979  ?Lo  r 

Services  Institute  for  Deface  sIEIId ^ 
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Of  o scpcrlo.  Russian  ar„y  h.,vo  derived  fno„,  and  ,„,vd  raflacnd,  t„n 
no..., a,,  of  Rnanda., 

<M|'.il)  i 1 i t.y  . 

In  countloss  oflicial  nLalomants  roforonco  l,an  boon  „ado  to  tho 
.lu-cat  poaed  by  fbo  ■■UO  Soviaf  dlvisdonaO  on  "yoa  „ansa„  P„cf  divisions 
-.Odd  „ono.  „.  oonnae.  ...abonn  ababo^anfa.  In  aI„oab  evany  Inabanaa  al^ed 

masEia  audianaaa  in  conjunction  with  bba  annual  budgabary  struggle  over 

uGfense  oxpenditirre.  Rut-  ^^-lQ  d 

1 L.rre.  aut  the  Russians  for  their  ni^rc 

}art  have  also  used  their 

information  channels  to  amni-ie  i 

eld  a,.pltfy  and  projeab  Images  of  a war-„lnnl„g  Soviet 

army. 

In. bba  1950s.  bbase  I„agas  of  Russian  prad„»i„a„ca  on  the  ground 

narvad  b„  a„„„,oract  agually  provalenb  images  of  .aer  .can  superiority  in 

nil  power  and  tccbnological  superiorlby  In  general.  l„  tba  1900a.  sucb 

-.can  served  bo  counbaracb  parcapbions  of  ,l„erlan„  supetiorlby  In  abrabaeic- 

nnalear  pooar.  „o„  bbab  a rougb  parity  ia  generally  abbribubad  bo  bba  " 

dtratagra-nualcar  forces  of  the  two  aides.  I„agea  of  a vastlv 

o ^ oi  a vastly  superior  Soviet 

Rtound  foraa  capable  of  overrunning  Weabam  Europe  abill  paraisb. 


S"a?a.t'  pL°t''anTMX„“:Sjbarr:“:n\bb  “ -»P-Ido„ 

aounts;  fe„  articles  proceed  to  nanti™  o^^  “ »f  divisional 

or  quality).  „„rdly  any  compare  oggrogatrJrLn  totals 

agragate  troop  uuantitj.  and  force  quality 


I K „ 

*•8*  successive  British  Defence  n 

i^t-rence  White  Papers  and  U 9 

— ‘iHu  u.b.  posture  stat 


ernent! 
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1-har.  is  no  neod  ic  su^onlso  hero  the  poso-W„  hisrorv  of  Eos,- 
Weso  relnilons  In  Enropo  1„  orler  m do»o„srrofo  rhoo  she  Sovleo  „„ion  hss 
r.unu.d  ,„oro  „ero  psy,.,.„lo,U:,a  s,.o  h.,  .,or  i „„  Iroo,  .he  hilesp.  ■ ,d  ■ 

8~«nd  forces  were  ,,„Uy  superior  h e 

> superior  — by  orders  of  magnitude 

to  those  of  the  West  Rir  . i 

anslnting  what  was  at  most  a small  measure  of 

actual  tactical  superiority  into  tbn 

y into  the  oppooronce  of  ovor„hol.»i„p  strength, 

the  Soviet  Union  has  made  tane-iMr.  • 

wngible  g„,„3  diplomatic  arena,  and  con- 

tinucs  to  do  so. 

In  the  absence  of  conflict  tv,r>  ^ ■ 

contixet,  the  political  shadow  cast  by 

perceptions  of  Pnsslan  snperiorlty  on  the  ground  soffleed  to  Indnee 

Westetn  gooernmants  to  mahe  important  concessions  to  the  Soviet  Union,  aeeommo- 

ntins  Soviet  demands  that  would  otherwise  have  been  rejected  out  of  hand, 

worse,  ignored.  The  impact  of  this  perceptual  advantage  has  been  manifest 

rcros.  tl.e  full  range  of  Hast-West  interactions  in  Europe,  from  the  status- 

o.-Berlin  negotiations  to  the  conduct  of  West  European  trade  relations  with 

the  Soviet:  Union  Tt*  -Tr.  r 

n on.  it  it,  of  course  diffirnl  h f-o  ri-;  . i 

irticult  to  disentangle  the  multiple 

factors  involved  In  the  couduot  of  such  relations.  But  neither  is  it  essen- 
tial for  tho  argumout  to  do  so:  the  ceutral  fact  that  should  never  be  lost 

atght  Of  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  roe.i„s  much  less  import.r„t  than.  say.  Italy. 

As  a source  of  raw  matprTnlo 

. IS  quite  outclassed  in  the  energy  sector  by 
any  one  of  several  Persian  Calf  oil  exporters,  and  in  the  food  and  fibre 

saetor,  by  the  United  States.  As  a source  of  investment  capital  and  tech- 
nological hnow-how  for  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  tanhs  with  Ucchtcnstcin 
rathet  than  with,  say,  Austria.  Uonco  the  unique  importance  of  military 
power  as  a coustltucnt  of  overall  national  power  for  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Tlie  Rrent  facLor  which  the  leadars  of  Western  Europe  have  had 
to  contend  with  is  the  purely  ,ni]  Uary  ntroncth  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
tl.ey  have  done  so  by  a ntLxture  of  detorrence  and  conciliation.®  In  the 
latter  lay  the  payoff  as  far  as  the  Russians  were  concerned. 

It  may  be  argueu  that  in  making  concessions  to  the  Soviet 
Union  - the  concessions  which  translated  Russian  military  strength  into 
actual  political  leverage  - the  leaders  of  Western  Europe  were  not  being 
deluded  by  false  images  of  Russian  superiority  on  the  ground,  but  were 
rather  motivated  by  realistic  appreciations  of  the  -’true"  balance  of  military 
power.  According  to  this  line  of  argument,  the  fact  that  the  Russians  deploye, 
their  ground  troops  into  many  divisions  while  U.S.  and  Ny^TO  forces  were 
organized  in  fewer  and  larger  divisions,  was  quite  irrelevant,  for  policy- 
level  appreciations  of  the  balance  of  power  were  not  based  on  misleading 
divisional  counts  but  rather  on  "actual"  Russian  capabilities,  as  well  as  on 
the  imputed  propensity  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  initiate  a conflict. 

Common  sc-nse  would  suggest  that  the  national  leaders  of  sophisti- 
cated European  nations  could  hardly  make  an  error  so  crude  as  to  compare  units 
that  were  quite  unequal.  But  against  this  presumption  there  is  a mountain  of 
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It  IS  understood  that  the  significance  of  perceived  ww  • 


xu.putea  propensity  of  the  Sovler  Tion'r,., 


any  actual  „sc  of  fotcc  o”tl  c ,«  o7m  . ■•'"<1  ''Ul.out 

could  otherwiao  l.avc  bccr''n°j  LdL.J  '•  r"" 

the  host  tcr»s  It  could  with  the  SovlcI  Uniol!.  country,  innkinf, 
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evldcaco  which  demonstrates  beyond  doubt  that  the  terms  of  the  comparison 

are  almost  always  much  closer  to  those  suegested  by  simple  divisional  counts 
t-iisiti,  say,  inatipowf. r coimCs. 

comparisons  of  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  ground  capabilitiet  based 
..Ingle  rnJc.e  o.. . say,  the  actual  troop  strengths  available  ’o  the 
two  .sides  would  be  grossly  inadequate,  but  at  least  they  would  be  meaning- 
ful, If  only  partially  so.  By  contrast,  comparisons  of  divisional  counts 
alone  are.  strictly  speaking,  quite  meaningless,  given  the  order-o£-magnitude 
Inequality  between  the  units  thus  being  eounted.  And  yet  Western  pereaptlons 
of  Russian  superiority  on  the  ground  do  not  correlate  with  the  fractional 
advantages  yielded  by  manpower  comparisons  but  rather  with  much  wider  mar- 
gins of  advantage,  which  correspond  quite  closely  to  the  meaningless  compari- 
son of  divisional  counts.  The  consistency  of  this  pattern  of  perceptions 
is  much  too  great  to  make  the  correlation  coincidental. 

lurther  evidence  of  tiie  saliency  of  purely  numerical  indices 
is  provided  by  another  popular  token  of  Russian  superiority:  the  greater 

number  of  Russian  battle  tanks  as  comparai to  those  of  NATO  in  Europe.  It 
IS  of  course  true  that  the  Russian  Inventory  of  battle  tanks  has  always 
exceeded  by  far  that  of  the  NATO  forces  in  Europe,  or  Indeed  of  NATO  world- 
wide. But  it  is  also  true  that  in  comparing  the  strength  of  a defensive 
alliance  with  that  of  a force  poised  for  the  offensive,  a straight  compari- 
son of  the  number  of  battle  tanks  on  each  side  is  a very  poor  guide  to  the 
relative  capabilities  on  the  defense  and  the  offense  respectively.  It  would 
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See  references  given  in  note  5,  above. 
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ity  orces  as  against  NATO  firepower  air  su 

warfare  capabilities.  But  in  fact  b ’ -PP-t.  and  n,ine 

act,  such  comparisons  pt-o  w 

statement,  of  "th.  ;■  ^ 

ot  the  milxtary  balance" 

in  Europ0»  r. 

is  given  to  the  "40  000  t-  ’ great  prominence 

pe  as  opposed  to  the  "7  nno  i „ 

NATO  I„  the  central  sector."  ^ 

Quite  apart  from  the  tact-.v=i 

wh.^ch  invalidate  tH  ^^-^-i-perational  considerations 

e comparison,  and  aside  from  the  inherent  i„ade 
^ '*ich  erclodes  the  '.software"  of  , 

there  ;;  als  7 

Nave  lost  their  former  qoalitative  s • ^ ^ 

itative  snperaority,  and  are  now  on  nverage 
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SS^'Sndot  edition  of  the  Hilitnr 

out  elsewhere  f|he  US^  NhcW  Heal5^\^“=""^ 

most  puhlis’ncd  ■^SixtD.oe  (Beverly  Hills:  qApv 

bilitrn.  r "‘^^oriel  or  human  inouts  Li  '-  ’^“^l^t:ary  balance  are 

Neas.  and  almost  always  Srossl'r^LSL"^™'  qua“e''m;anS; 
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consUerably  inferior  to  their  Britieh,  «est  Cer„nn  and  American  counter- 
Parta.  I„  apite  of  all  these  reasons  for  rojeetin,  out  of  hand  the 
aa..ple  tanh  count  as  an  index  of  military  p„„er,  „,„erical  tanh  coa,parls„„s 
arc  still  featured  as  hey  indices  of  .round  force  eapahilities.  (Of  late 

parhaps,  impressions  of  tanh  ™l„eraMlity  hosed  on  Imisleodin.J  hattlc- 

field  reports  of  the  October  War  hav  served  to  r ^ 

nav  served  to  counteract  images  of  tank- 

centered  Russian  capabilities.) 

Much  the  same  state  of  affairs  prevails  in  the  naval  sector 
of  the  super-power  competition.  From  small  beginnings,  and  in  particular 
from  a grossly  inferior  qualitative  base,  the  Soviet  Navy  has  gro™  i„ 
quantity  and  apparent  quality  to  the  point  where  it  can  no  longer  be 
.=  ru..<ssed  as  an  antagonist  to  the  US  Navy.  Indeed  there  have  already  been 
t suggestions  that  the  proper  goal  of  US  naval  policy  should  now 
to  attain  some  form  of  "parity"  with  the  Soviet  Navy,  or  at  any  rate  to 
concede  some  semblance  of  parity  1„  the  frameworh  of  bilateral  naval  iimipeclo 
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concLiLtlf  Jn  NATo"a™Jerand  ifuar^T'"  Ghermans  still  deplovcd 

Centj^  and  it.rfire-nLr  bo  ^'^‘^°'“°tively  superior  to  the 

not  the  former.  But  with  the  advent  of^hr^GO^^'' 

and  the  meftain  the  average  qualitv  nf  S Leopard  I 

higher  than  that  of  the  Russian  T-54^  1-5  5^'"’  '!  became  much 

still  the  leading  Russian  tanV  ’ ■ The  latter. 

tank,  the  AtW-SO  while  be-!e„  infcriorr’'^!'l^  Western 

others  in  I^^inervice.  I^fact  tl"  T 62  ^ 

(of  1944  design  vintage)  re-engined  wIET'd.-o/?  Centuriog.s 

with  the  UK  I05mm  gun.  There  is  no  re-son  to^  l^J^opulsion  and  up-gunned 
tank,  the  ^ will  recapture  the  quaulativo 

Russian  tank  designers.  Of  courcip  aadership  once  enjoyed  by 

by  numerical  superiority  but  this  sLiirdocf  disadvantage  can  be  offset 
comparisons  \7itli  any  greater  validity  numerical  '' 
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accords 
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Civan  the  etter  superiority  of  the  US  Nevy  when  the  novel  eon,- 
p-.titlon  first  begun  in  the  inunejiute  uftermuih  of  the  SeeontI  Kotli  W,r,’'‘ 

«nd  given  the  heavy  investment  in  „n,  i power  made  by  the  United  States ’since 
then,  the  success  of  Russian  naval  planners  has  been  spectacular,  in  some 
ways  more  striking  than  Russian  achievements  In  other  sectors  of  the  arms' 
competition.  Without  for  the  moment  guestlonlng  the  capabilities  of  the 
soviet  wavy  under  realistic  politico-military  assumptions.^^  it  must  be 
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The  ContrL  of  ^^echman, 

Brookings  Instir^TEi^n^'^lTTsTT"’  -^2^  P°ssjl,i_lities  (Washingt  n: 

It  was  a one-sided  competition  of  course.  While  the  iiq  m 
ignored  the  Soviet  surface  Naw  -'n  ^ the  US  Navy  virtually 

the  Soviet  Navy  appear-  to  h ^ts  oxm  deployment  plans, 

1945  onwards  U ' relationally so  that  f;om 

finally  an  anti-Polaris  orientation.  See°Nic  11^6^110 Gvire^in^ 

jn  hurope  and  the  Near  East:  ^aDablH^-i^  illilloviet 

Royal  United  Service“T;7sIUu’tI^nT  ~ = 

|avai  nav£laju2^:  Context,  and  Capability  "I’  ~¥~ 

Foreign  Policy  Studies.  DalhoII^ellSl^Vli^y ! 1973)';":  iis-lSl  ' " 

sole  offensive  armament  has  become  quo  ton  i ! r ^ ^ 
countermeasures  should  reliably  defL  ' ^ and  prospective 

fired  at  a defended  forfPf^en  L ^ 

An  American  force  equipped  witrcLn^.  msslles. 

successfully  with  a Russian  force  of  SSM  wTrSDr°''^? 

And,  of  course,  once  the  Soulnt-  tt  u • i ^ ’ unless  grossly  superior, 
tually  dlaurmed  urL^as  L”i-,hLS„T  ^“““1  they  are  vlr- 

contrast,  US  warshtns  are  Co  he  r.  8 capabilities  are  concerned.  By 

while  carrier  attack  aircraft  are’aSeady"^!^?^!^^- f °™n  ^ 

ordlnary\rlce  orthe  pionLr  it  h:''!  ^"e 

cnly  to  be  overtaken  by  the  advenj  of  the",  le''t  •’®'= 

ECM  age  an  this  respect,  the  battle  rL^u“orOetoh\“; 

be  wliolly  invalid  in  termc  nf  i u October  19/3  may  not 

Soviet  fLet  main  unlLyr  <*“l>lcye1  hy  ' 
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sort  of  rough  parity  with  the  US  Navy. 

Once  again,  the  perceptual  factors  that  have  serv  .J  - , , 

. . ‘lavc  sv-iv.'d  ^.o  rora  the 

impression  In  „o„'s  „inds  that  a.e  two  noHos  have  ho 

’’“PPP'P  somehow  equivalent 

In  power  are  denoted  by  their  simnio  u 

cneir  simple  character:  <5 1 t- n r,n »- r 

nightforward  ship  counts, 

nd  equally  simple  visual  imagery  nseudn  i • 

® P"^"^°-^-"l^t:atlve  in  character.  (Soviet 

warships  are  commonly  described  rs  "bristlincr  -.w 

bristling  with  weapons.")  Underlying 

these  impressions,  there  may  n.  , 

^ ^PP’^^^i^bion  of  the  inherent 

irnte.io  ndvn„tn,e  that  geopolitical  iactots  accotd  to  the  Soviet  „av„  which 

may  fulfill  its  major  missions  without  "controlling"  tl 

, ® bhe  oceans,  needing  only 

Although  design  patterns  on  both  siden  h. 

sides  have  changed  considerably 

over  the  last  several  years  and  a 

,,  , ’ convergence  is  now  in  evidence, 

the  key  factor  which  allowed  the  Soviet  Tin  • 

xet  Union  to  compete  with  the  United 

States  at  sea  was  precisely  the  divergence  in  de  • 

patterns.  Mule  the 

US  Navy  acquired  ships  of  large  fand  -fnn  • s 

Aurge  ^.and  increasing)  nm’ t-  • 

xng;  unit  size  in  each  class,  a 
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During  the  last  several  vearc;  t-Ua 

combutant  deploymants  has  |i?4n  Sav'^ff  Jr?  i"  Soviet  surface- 

Unioa  is  deploying  its  first  fuincaL  ?h  Soviet 

olrcratt  carriers,  while  the  US  Navy  on  the"°^s  >iiS;-class 

1 Its  surface  combatants  with  the  Harnn  hand,  is  to  equip 

sharp  contrast  between  high-unit  sirriF^  follow-on)  SSMs.  The 
Soviet  warships  is  now  diSinishmr  L^h  “ oi^o 

as  exemplified  by  the  deployment  of  fhe  s *=  convergence, 

OS  the  one  hand,  and  the‘^US^3,500  to  FFC-7s"(ex:p“?s“)'°" 

/o  (.ex-^s)  on  the  other. 
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process  cuX„icatl„g  1„  che  dcsl^,  of  .Mostcoyess"  of  8,000  cons’  dlspf ncccnf , 
the  unit  slse  of  Soviet  warships  was  significantly  snailer  in  each  class, 
(Soviet  warships  of  6,000  ton  displacement  would  he  descrihed  as  '■cruisel") . 
sance  hahitabillt,.  and  endurance  were  saerifleed  for  ready  combat  eapabilities, 

rship,  of  inferior  tonnage  liad  class  comparability  with  the  larger 
US  warships. 

Moregenerally,  while  the  United  States  eontlnued  to  build  much 
of  its  surface  fleet  around  the  fixed-wing  alreraft  and  the  earrier,  mueh 
Of  the  Soviet  surface  fleet  was  built  around  the  non-reloadable  SSM  launcher, 
a weapon  system  much  less  demanding  of  tonnage  for  direet  platform  and  escort 
needs.  Finally,  the  Soviet  Union  still  retains  in  service  sore  170  diesel- 
eleetrie  attack  submarines,  some  quite  new,  while  the  United  States  has 
eliminated  diesei-eleetrlc  boats  from  the  fleet.  This  has  a major  Impact 
in  shaping  overall  impressions  of  Soviet  naval  strength,  in  which  the  large 
nusSaar  Of  Soviet  submarines  plays  an  important  role. 

It  is  obvious  that  by  building  smaller  .and  cheaper  units  the 
Soviet  navy  could  have  attained  numerical  parity  with  the  US  Navy,  with  a 
correspondingly  smaller  investment  in  ship  constmctlon.  But  numerical 
parity  between  the  two  fleets  was  not  brought  about  bv  . • . 

Russian  Ship  designers  but  rather  by  the  deliberate  policy  of  American  naval 
planners.  Between  1969  and  1975  the  number  of  US  Navy  vessels  was  reduced 
(torn  9 76  to  7,83  through  the  accelerated  retirement  of  older  and  less  capable 
warship.,.  This  drastic  cut  in  the  size  of  the  fleet  may  or  may  not  have 
boon  justified  (the  j^l^sion  increases  in  operating  costs  certainly 
strengthens  the  argument  In  its  favor),  but  ,lg„t  or  wrong,  the  doelsion 
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implied  a very  strong  preference  for  unit  quality  as  opposed  to  t,ere  nut, bars, 
and  a strong  preference  for  a fleet  of  fully  operational  warships  over  a muel. 
larger  fleet  kept  at  a lower  level  or  readiness.  These  preferences  presurw,bly 
reflected  strategic  calculations  about  the  respective  worth  of  quality  versus 
quantity-and  not  merely  bureaucratic  tastes  and  traditional  preferences. 

It  is  therefore  noteworthy  that  at  the  very  time  when  the  deci- 
sion to  opt  for  quality  was  being  implemented,  official  Navy  spokesmen,  and 
prominent  retired  officers,  began  to  popularize  comparisons  of  the  US  and 
Soviet  fleets  cast  in  terms  of  the  total  number  of  warships  deployed,  and 
even  in  terms  of  "ship-days"  in  particular  areas  of  deployment.”  Considerabl 
currency  was  for  example  given  to  assessments  of  the  naval  balance  in  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean  on  the  occasion  of  the  October  1973  crisis  which 
were  stated  exclusively  in  numerical  terms.)  Thus  the  very  people  who  decided 
to  reduce  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Navy  in  order  to  upgrade  present 
and  future  quality,  Wdlately  proceeded  to  neglect  qualitative  factors 

altogether  in  popularizing  straight  numerical  comparisons  between  the  Soviet 
and  US  nav.ies. 


anrotherelferrrece«‘*sSp-count^  ''mong  countless  examples  official 

b?'tooio, 

closer  to  2,200  ships."  of  the  soviet  Navy  at 

been  a disaster.  world-wide  perceptions  of  US  Navnl  power,  it  has 
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It  is,  or  should  bo.  perfectly  clear  that  the  US  and  Soviet 
eavrea  cannot  be  uaeCully  con, pared  by  ai,.„ie  ship-counts,  or  for  that 

"Utter  in  te„.a  of  ,ross  tonnage  - an  which  the  i,S  Navy  re ins  superior 

by  far.  Given  the  profound  structural  differences  betveen  the  two  navies, 
not  even  detailed  and  sophisticated  aateriel  comparisons  are  of  any  use 

lor  example,  the  US  Navy  has  a variety  of  offensive  air  capahilities  as  weli 

as  an  opposed-landing  capability  of  mioi-  rav-rs 

F oxiicy  or  major  proportions,  while  Soviet  capa- 
bilities in  these  respects  are  still  embryonic. 

Nor  can  compalsons  between  the  two  fleets  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  presumed  outcome  of  naval  battles.  For  one  thing,  the  outcome  of 
oombat  scenarios  is  predegermined  by  their  tactical  and  strategic  assumption 
to  a degree  unique  to  naval  warfare.  More  important,  the  y;^i.t^  of  the  two 
fleets  is  determined  only  by  what  they  could  do  to  each  other  in  the 
ovent  of  all-out  warfare  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States, 
but  also  by  what  they  could  do  to  others,  in  less  improbable  circumstances. 
For  example,  in  the  context  of  a "normal"  Middle  East  crisis,  the  ability  of 
the  Soviet  fleet  to  destroy  the  Sixth  Fleet  in  an  nll-out  "splendid"  missile 
strike  IS  simply  irrelevant:  in  realistic  political  terms  what  matters  is 

that  the  Sixth  Fleet  ^uW  land  troops  and  provide  air  support  (or  air 
defense,  for  feeriean  clients  in  the  area,  while  the  Soviet  Navy  wonld  have 
the  sole  option  of  launching  an  all-out  attack  against  the  Sixth  fleet  or 
else  doing  nothing  of  substance  (unless  the  shipji^  of  local  powers  is  a 
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worthwhile  target  for  attack  or  defense). 

All  such  considerations  are  „„„  obscured  by  the  prevalence 
of  slMpllstic  numerical  cccuarisuns , SoUerated  endlessly  in  official 
statements  before  oncress,  in  speeches  widely  diffused  by  the  .nedia,  thos, 
ip  counts  have  created  images  that  have  become  international  political 

iLh  manifest  consequences  on  the  attitudes  of  political  leaderc 
the  world  over,  t^lle  f^om  the  Soviet  Onion  there  issues  a steady  stream 
Of  elorifioation  of  the  Soviet  Navy  the  message  relayed  by  American  media 
stresses  the  inadequacies  of  the  US  Navy  and  the  loss  of  its  former 
superiority;  almost  always  the  prime  emphasis  is  on  the  ship  counts.  Nbat- 
over  the  pressures  of  the  Congressional  appropriations  process,  the  public 
telations'  stance  of  the  Navy  should  come  under  close  scrutiny,  for  these 
comparisons  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  naval  power  though  aimed  at  domestic  opinion 

In  fact  Shape  third-party  perceptions  of  the  navnl  segment  of  the  overall 

balance  of  military  power.  As  snrh 

As  such,  these  comparisons  play  a significant 

part  in  determining  the  respective  standin«  nf  Mm  i 

scanning  oi  the  two  superpowers,  and 

therefore  their  influence  on  the  world  scene. 
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The  assumptions  include  (1)  that  the 

virtually  precludes  selective  attarkn  f ^ structure  of  the  two  fleet 
all-out  responses;  and,  (2)  that  the 
the  risks  of  an  ail-ou^  atLck“„ln°  r 

A.N.  Luttwak  American  Naval  Power  in  .stake.  See 

US  H.aval  Nar  College,  19W  .T-o-r-a^e^^E^^^f 


II. 


the.  Politic  a 1 U 1 1 1 i t v of 


Armed  Force.;. 


It  was  the  eonelusion  of  Part  I above  that,  other  things  being 
egnal,  the  Soviet  style  of  deployent  tends  to  generate  a distinctly  higher 
"output"  of  outwardly  manifest  military  power  than  the  American.  At  parity 
of  inputs.  .Soviet  forces  of  almost  all  types  generally  appear  to  be  dis- 
tinctly superior  in  quantity  to  the  counterpart  U.S.  forces,  without  being 
perceptibly  inferior  in  quality.  In  most  sectors  of  tbe  overall  military 
competition.  Inputs  are  not  of  course  equal  and  the  difference  in  deploy- 
ment styles  thus  .serves  to  minimlcc  the  perceived  Inferiority  of  Soviet 
forces  in  low-priority  sectors  (e.g.  strategic  manned  bombers.'^O  while 
maximizing  the  perceived  superiority  of  Soviet  forces  In  high-prioiity  sec- 
tor.s  (e.«.  ICBM,  submarine  and  ground  forces). 

Hew  is  the  util  U,v  of  the  respective  armed  forces  affected  by 
this  basic  divergence  in  deploym.eut  styles?  If  utility  is  assessed  only  in 
terms  of  military  effectiveness,  then  the  answer  is  contingent  on  complex 
and  uncertain  comparisons  of  expected  combat  outputs  under  a variety  of 
tactical  and  strategic  assumptions.  No  argument  is  here  presented  to  suggest 
that  Russian  preferences  for  numbers  versus  quality,  initial  combat  capability 
versus  sustained  capability,  or  shooting  weaponry  versus  system  ancillaries 
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Almost  invaribly  c.stimated  at  numerical  face  value  as  compared  to  US 
bom  era  Refercneea  to  the  vaat  qualitative  dlffereueea  Ee'wee.  uf and 

consequeueea  of  thLe  qualitatiCrd'f fe^r^iua?"  I'Z 

by  the  eoun  erveUing  difference  between  the  denae  network  of  Soviet  01^ 
defenaea  and  tbe  enceediugly  thin  air  defenae  of  tbe  continent.eru.“ted  State, 
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are  more  efficient  militarily  than  the  contrary  American  preferences.  Hence, 

nothing  can  be  said  about  the  relat..ve  mlUtgrv  utility  of  the  two  deploy- 
merit  styles. 

If  mrlitary  forces  existed  only  to  provide  combat  capabilities 
for  the  actual  ,,onduct  of  hostilities,  appearances  and  perceptions  would 
be  of  no  consequence.  In  such  an  r,m.glnary  world  of  purely  physical  realities 
it  would  suffice  to  optlmUe  combat  capabilities  according  to  whatever 
technical,  tactical  or  strategic  criteria  seemed  appropriate,  without  refer- 
ence to  perceptual  considerations.  But  in  the  real  world  armed  forces  are 
not  deployed  exclusively  in  order  to  engage  in  hostilities,  and  their  mili- 
tary uses  do  aot  exhaust  their  functions.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  official 
doctrine  that  U.S.  milit.iry  forces  are  primarily  intended  to  avert  the  neces- 
sity of  eng. icing  in  hostilities,  by  deterrence.  In  order  to  deter,  others 
must  be  persuaded  --  bj.  their  est^^  the  likelihood  and  destructive 

Impact  of  retaliation  - to  desist  from  whatever  actions  deterrence  Is  meant 
to  avert. 

More  precise -y,  if  deterrence  .is  to  be  successful,  others  must 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  total  cost  (probability  and  cost)  of 
retaliation  exceeds  the  total  gain  (benefit  and  probability)  of  successfully 
making  the  move  that  is  to  be  deterred.  Since  deterrence  thus  depends  on 
others'  calculations  of  costs,  benefits  and  probabilities  (including  others' 
assessment  of  retaliatory  capabilities),  it  is  a perceptual-political  phenom- 
enon, and  not  a physical  one.  Objective  reality,  whatever  that  may  be,  is 
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>^l.»ply  irrelova.t;  only  the  subjeetlvo  pho„o„ene  of  oci-ceptic.  end  vol„e- 
judgment  count. 

Of  late  tt  has  lao.ro,, si, ,,ly  hoe.,  reoogaiaed  that  dou.,s-..„oo  is 

only  .special  ease  of  a much  broader  phenomenon,  the  political  application 

of  tautary  force,  or  "armed  suasion."  The  latter  o be  deterrent  or 

oompellent,  active  (i.e.  deliberate  and  directed)  or  latent  (e.g.  a naval 

presence)  but  in  all  its  forms,  the  mechanism  of  armed  suasion  depends  first 

Of  all  on  perceptions.  Similarly,  it  has  also  been  increasingly  recognised 

that  the  continuous  "output"  of  military  forces  is  precisely  the  poUtlcal 

ontpnt.  as  opposed  to  the  Insurance  factor  that  military  capability  ^ ^ 
represents. 

The  political  utility  and  military  effectiveness  of  a given 
alructure  of  armed  forces  eslst  in  different  worlds,  one  the  , irld  of  appear- 
ances. impressions  and  culturally-determinod  value-judgments  of  international 
politics;  the  other,  the  world  of  physical  reality  In  actual  warfare. 
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Jome'mJnner  connoctld'^o capabilities  are.  in 

value  judgments  are  also  somehow  cLnect^l  t^  thf  probability-weighted 
victims  to  strike  back  ■Pu^  r,  i t-hc  real  propensity  of 

others'  Percep^LnS^o^hc  T"  "-"f ^ ^ -s-'^and 

tariL  goal  of  the  shift  in  strategic  ° impor- 

Sec-etary  Schleslngcr  was  precisely  to  deL^it^thS 

dangerous  uncertainty  bv  maMntr  -,1  ^ this  potentially  very 

f-t.  through  the  ilS^\l“f^:trate\\rfo"l“:  ^ ^ 

Sr\r^:n^Ug“,crof»kroUof ird“f'  “'?=  - P-pare 

actual  warfare  (in  small  doses)  to  re-tore^thrh  7 in  the  world  of 

ception.s  and  value  judgments'.  For  ^ Per- 

by  tbo  underestimation  of  the  victim's  resolve°to  .suikrb.nck?" 
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fundamental  difference,  that  is  the  difference  between  force  and  power,  has 
only  been  clearly  analyzed  quite  recently  in  the  literature  of  political 
science. Witl.out  delving  into  the  complexities  of  the  distinction,  some 
of  the  more  salient  differences  may  be  noted:  force  is  definitive,  its 

operation  being  physical,  unambiguous  and  direct.  Power,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  indirect  since  it  is  a function  of  what  others  are  willing  to  do  in 
response  to  the  tacit  or  cxpl^'cit  demands  of  the  powerful.  Power  must  be 
by  others  if  it  is  to  function  whereas  force  functions  in  of 
Itself.  Hence  the  centrality  of  perceptions  in  the  workings  of  power,  and 
their  crucial  role  in  determing  the  political  utility  of  armed  forces. 

If  true  combat  capabilities  were  always .perceived  correctly, 
then  all  distinction.s  between  power  and  force,  or  between  political  utility 


and  military  effectiveness,  would  not  matter  at  all  from  the  viewpoint  of 
defense  planning.  If  there  were  perfect  information,  and  if  the  assumptions 
under  which  forces  are  evaluated  by  all  parties  were  identical,  actual  and 
perceived  capabilities  would  always  have  to  be  identical  also.  But  in  reality 
there  are  many  factors  which  tend  to  make  for  a significant  and  sometimes 
gross  divergence  between  the  two. 

First  and  most  obvious  is  the  simple  problem  of  information. 

Only  a handful  of  the  142  governments  now  represented  in  the  U.N.  have  inde- 
pendent means  of  intelligence  collection  with  which  to  establisli  what  weapons 
and  what  forces  are  deployed  by  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  any 
other  power  not  immediately  adjacent  to  them. 
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See  Appendix. 


Second,  there  is  the  problem  of  cvnluation.  Even  with  perfect 


data  on  ail  the  tangible  aspects  of  military  power,  it  remains  Impossible  to 


arrive  at  nnitorm  assessments  of  power  halaaees,  whic'a  convert  mater, el  and 


human  inputs  into  true  potential  combat  capabilities,  by  taking  duo  account 


of  the  intangibles  of  training,  managerial  efficiency,  morale  and  leadershi, 


Hardware  comparisons  are  not  merely  iuadequate  on  their  or™,  but  worse  than 


useless.  They  do  not  so  much  convey  onlv  i of  i 

onj.y  a part  of  realit>  as  obscure  reality 

altogether  (E.g.  Israel-Arab  hardware-based  assessments  for  1948,  1956, 


1967,  1973).  On  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  evaluations  go  beyond  the  tangibles, 
they  must  include  subjective  assessments  of  genuine  imponderables,  such  as 
leadership  and  morale.  And  when  this  is  done-as  it  must  be  done  - evalua- 


tions will  cease  to  be  uniform  even  if  all  evaluators  have  access  to  identical 


data  on  the  tangible  components  of  military  power. 


Third,  there  is  the  problem  of  salience.  The  relevance  of  dif- 


ferent types  of  combat  capability  differs  sharply  according  to  the  roster  of 


antagonists.  The  extensive  anti-submarine  capabilities  of  the  U.S.  Navy  may 


be  an  important  segment  of  the  deterrent  spectrum  ^ a the  Soviet  Union 


with  its  large  submarine  force.  But  the  same  anfi-submarine  capabilities 


would  not  count  for  much  in  deterring,  say,  Syria,  which  has  no  real  sub- 


marine force  at  all.  Even  where  the  contrast  is  loss  extreme,  it  will 


readily  be  appreciated  that  the  salience  of  a given  array  of  capabilities 


differs  from  context  to  context,  and  specifically,  that  the  physical  reality 


of  U.S.  military  capabilities  breaks  down  Into  many  separate  perceived 


realiti.es  }n_s  n viji  as  many  separate  antagonists. 
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For  these  reasons,  the  im:.}>,es  of  niillLary  capniu  1 i i i c's  p,-r- 
celved  by  others  may  differ  greatly  as  between  different  peree.i  vers . In 
f'.eneral,  perceptions  will  n^  be  an  acenrate  reflection  of  the  "obJeeUve" 
reality  of  physical  capabilities  as  revealed  from  time  to  Lime  by  the  test 
of  actual  warfare.  It  follows  that  the  optiatization  of  combat  capabilities 
will  not  ensure  simultaneously  the  optimization  of  the  "power"  projected  by 
any  given  force-structure.  Hence  if  the  overall  politico-military  "output" 
of  fha  nation's  Invnstment  In  its  military  establishment  Is  to  be  maximized, 
explicit  consideration  most  be  given  to  the  perceptual  factor.  Indeed  the 
latter  must  be  elevated  into  a major  criterion  of  force-planning  and  deploy- 
ment decision-making.  In  other  words,  in  order  to  extract  maximum  benefits 
from  U.S.  military  forces,  their  structure  and  modes  of  operation  must  bo 
deliberately  aimed  at  projecting  Images  of  power,  in  ways  that  arc  readily 
absorbed  by  the  world-wide  "audience"  of  political  actors  and  opinion-makers. 
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majority  of  competent  observers  were  surprised  bv 
he  swiftness  of  tho  Pol  h collapse  in  1939,  by  the  Anglo-French  defeaf 
n the  Norwegian  campaign  m 1940,  by  the  French  collapse  in  the  same 
year,  by  the  Italian  defeat  in  North  Africa  In  1940,  by  the  sicL'sful 
Greek  resistance  against  the  Italian  attack  In  the  same  year  by  the  Rus 

tanL  orR^Z  Z i "“‘“.of  by  tl>e  first  Eritlsfl  defeaL  at  tl“e 

British  h rh  ’ Japanese  victories  against  the  US  and  the 

The  ? swift  US  naval  recovery  post-Pearl  Harbor.  . . . and  L 

h i outcomes  which  did  not  evoke  massive  surprise 

IS  much  shorter.  Nor  has  the  pattern  been  different  since  1945  e e the 
unexpected  North  Korean  success  in  1950  and  all  four  Arab-lsraeli  wfrs 
(the  last  one  in  a reverse  direction.)  ^ 


III.  Porceation 


couple. 

capabilltlos  „1U  at  least  be  .,nl-di.,e„3io„al:  if  the  ranee  of  • 

Ltie  range  of  a missile  is 

-tea  at  5,000  ...iles,  this  „Uf  be  so  „betber  tbe  andienee  for  t,.e  statement 

is  the  liigh  command  of  the  ItAF  or  an  Tn  i 

or  an  Indian  peasant.  By  contrast,  for  tbe 

reasons  listed  above,  perceotinnc  nr  • 

. perceptions  of  military  power  will  differ  as  between 

different  classes  of  perceivers. 

We  can  distinsuish  between  at  least  three  classes?^  (a)  policy- 
-Wers  atl  inner  elite  members  with  access  to  privileged  i„fo„ation  (and 
cccbnlcal  advice,,  and  with  a stro„s  Professional  interest  in  politfce- 
-Ucery  issaes,  (b,  medfa  operatives  and  etber  opinion-malers  with  access 
fo  xarac  .nfonsation  flow,,.  „ot  necessarily  detailed  and  wltb  a less  con- 
centrated Interest  in  politico-military  issues  • (c,  tbe 

y b.sues,  (c;  the  general  public,  with 

acccfjs  only  to  tf.e  data  c-ouveyed  by  mass  merH  n , , 

y oy  mass  media,  and  whose  level  of  attention 

to  politico-military  issues  varies  from  tho 

vaij.es  xrom  the  very  intenc'e  (n  r>  a, 

y j-uLence  te.g.  in  countries 

at  var,  to  the  very  low.  the  latter  being  altogether  more  common, 

A second  distinction  can  be  made  a £rl<>r_i  as  between  different 

types  of  national  systems.  For  DractiVnl  T^ 

practical  purposes,  at  least  four  categories 

of  countries  may  be  usefully  distinguished; 
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For  an  example  of  a somewhat  more  detail •£- 

pp.  16-19.  i -d  classification  see  IVN-9013-arpa, 


Type  I systems:  economically-developed  modem  socie- 

ties. with  democratic  forms  of  government.  In  tliese, 
the  perceptions  of  all  three  elnsaes  have  an  impact  on 
the  total  policy  process.  This  group  includes  the 
United  States,  most  NATO  members,  the  Dominions,  Israel 
and  a few  other  countries. 


Type  II  systems:  highly  centralized  totalitarian  socie- 

ties. In  these,  only  the  perceptions  of  Class  A (policy- 
makers and  inner  elite)  will  have  an  impact  on  policy- 
formation  over  the  short-and  medium  term.  This  category 

includes  the  USSR  and  the  CPR,  Cuba,  Vietnam  and  North 
Korea. 


Type  III:  under-developed,  modernizing  larger  states 

whose  governance  is  authoritarian  but  not  totalitarian. 
In  these,  the  perceptions  of  classes  A and  B (opinion- 
makers).  both  count,  but  not  the  perceptions  of  class  C 
(mass  publics).  This  category  includes  Brazil,  Egypt, 
India,  and  Iran. 

Type  IV:  under-developed  small  states  with  ruling  micro- 

elites  which  have  no  access  to  worthwhile  privileged 
information.  In  these  class  A and  class  B perceivers 
cannot  be  usefully  separated:  both  rely  on  imported 

mass-media  information  which  is  usually  of  Western  origin 
This  category  includes  most  of  the  142  members  of  the  U.N 
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From  the  above  categorization  it  can  be  deduced  directly  that 
the  following  groups  of  perceJ  vers  are  of  practical  sip.nif  icance : 

I Type  II  Tvp.-  Ill  Type  IV 

A A A None 

B B 

C 

The  omission  of  class  C perceivers  in  Type  III  countries  follows  by  defini- 
tion; even  if  their  opinions  counted  for  something  in  the  policy-making 
process,  there  is  no  practical  way  of  reaching  this  group.  • Radio  media  may 
convey  facts  and  figures  to  this  audience,  but  in  the  absence  of  the  neces- 
sary context  such  facts  and  figures  are  bound  to  be  virtually  meaningless. 

The  omission  of  all  classes  under  Type  IV  is  explained  by  the  dependence  of 
the  one  relevant  group  (the  sma].l  ruling  elite)  on  out— of— country  information 
sources  i.e.  the  general  Western  — or  more  rarely  Soviet  — media:  while 

the  former  are  already  coveted  under  Type  I Soviet  media  are  in  any  case 
beyond  reach.  No  matter  what  steps  could  be  taken  to  enhance  tlie  visibility 
and  perceptual  impact  of  American  power,  controlled  outlets  such  as  TASS 
would  process  the  information  unfavorably. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  perceptions  of  class  A observers  in  Type  I 
and  Type  II  countries  are  of  central  importance:  they  collectively  detemine 

those  balances  of  perceived  power  which  govern  the  external  conduct  of  the 
most  important  states  on  the  world  scene.  Nevertheless  it  is  by  no  means 
self-evident  that  these  two  groups  ought  to  be  the  principal  targets  of  per- 
ceptual manipulation  addressed  specifically  at  these  groups  as  opposed  to  all 
other  groups  would  be  optimal.  This  because  class  A observers  in  Type  I and 
Type  II  countries  are  likely  to  be  refractory  to  such  perceptual  manipulation: 
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While  „ Shlfl  1„  perceptions  ol  s„C.  proppp  ep„,„  p„, 

a sltdlnr  shift  In  the  perceptions  of  any  other  sroeps,  it  i,  also  likely  to 
he  very  „„eh  core  euficelt  to  achieve,  Vor  one  thlnp.  it  in  pe  ...epee,  eh 
that  d.ata  derived  fro„  US  actions  „„nld  reach  class  A observers  In  both  types 
of  countries  throeuh  the  .ediu»  of  sophisticated  channels  of  infer, cation  with 
a high  technical  content.  Such  channels  ought  to  filter  out  factors  that  dis- 
tort perceptions  of  military  power,  and  the  technical  analysis  of  the  incoming 
data  will  normally  resist  manipulation. 

It  remains  to  define  — a least  conceptually  — i^hat  military- 
force  characteristics  are  liable  to  be  salient  In  tbe  perception  of  non- 
technical observers.  It  may  seem  that  any  definition  of  the  modalities  of 
perception  would  have  to  comprise  a detailed  preliminary  study  of  the  entire 
disciplines  of  individual  and  group  psychology,  political  science,  international 
relations  and  so  on.  But  some  exploratory  studies  explicitly  directed 
at  the  problem,  have  already  suggested  a number  of  theoretical  propositions 
which  can  be  taken  as  a point  of  departure  for  actual  field  research.”  Iflrat 
follows  Is  a brief  review  of  those  propositions  which  seem  most  pl.rusible. 

(1)  Time  is  discounted.  The  general  tendency  is  to  .rnticlpate 
future  changes  in  military  capabilities.  An  obvious  example  Is  the  public 
reaction  to  such  events  as  the  Soviet  test  of  a fission  device  in  1949.  The 
reaction  was  not  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  become  more  "powerful"  in  X years. 


See.  for  example,  the  (partial)  bibliography  in  BDM/W-75-188-TR. 
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I.O.,  WN-9013-ARPA;  WN-8991-/,RPA:  Sectinn  7 of  p i:.  n a 

25  September  1975;  P-5402  (Rand).  Associates  Report  of 
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«-e.  ,Ua.  ..  Sov.e.  „„.„  ^ '- 

-3.  „as  ...eaae.,  H..„  ,,,  ,„  , " "“■"  "‘ 

K , , of  t:  ir.:o  wm 

-c  „„  error  (i.e.  rhe  faUore  ro  ra.o  .eplo,„o„r  la^a  I„r„  „ec„e„r)  r,.o 

::::r;:^  ^e.rr..o.  r.  ..or  ^ : 

that  Its  abiljty  to  doger  or  compel  - a fuactl  t 

others'  reactions  to  Its 

presumed  capabilities  — increaseH 
released,  by  the  United  States. 

Time  is  also  discounted  in  a more  subtle  se 

suDLXe  sense:  there  a 

general  tendency  to  aggregate  military  capabil > • 

^ V.  • 1 "^Pabilxtxes,  economic  resources  and 

echnical  ingenuity  into  a common  perception  of 

-possible  to  convert  eco 

convert  economic  resources  into  deployed 

in  a Ployed  military  capabilities 

timely  manner,  it  appears  that  even  class  B 

continue  to  treat  the  un  • P— vers  in  Type  I countries 

S^biliea^  of  societies  as  part  of  their 

current  strength  on  the  world  scene. 

The  most  direct  consequence  of  the  a • 

4 uce  ol  the  discounting  of  time  is  that 

in  determining  perceptions  of  military  capabillt • 

-s.  She  impocr  01  perceived  roles  ^ " -"~e 

o.  cnrrenl  cepehllllles  . 0107" 

„I„, 

become  more  'poverful'  then  the  UEAF  unless 
merllv  • • • IS  not  perceived  prl- 

rlly  as  meaning  that  the  USAF  Is  mote  "powerful"  „ 

P rful  now,  instead  it  will  tend 

28 

If  they  did  not.  we  would  fare  even  worse  in  the  h-,1 

rn  the  balance  of  power-perceptions. 
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to  enhance  perceptions  of  Soviet  air  power  in  the  present  The  e„e„ 

ihe  common  prac- 

““  " i»«.  »t  stressing.  Knsslan 

1..  this  or  that  sector  of  the  ccpe.itlon  therefore  has  a partlcslarlT  nett,.-  ' 

tlve  impact  on  third-party  perceptions  of  the  balance  of  power. 

(2)  There  are  sharp  differencet;  n,-, 

F -Li-ierences  in  the  perceptual  impact  of 

different  kinds  of  Inforwttlon  ab  out  military  capabilities,  at  any  rate  as 

far  as  observers  are  concerned.  Initial  guidance  on  the  relative 

ease  of  absorption  of  different  forms  of  Infortatlon  can  he  provided  by  the 

content  of  cortrerclal  advertising  (correcting  for  cultural  bias);  this  is 

particularly  useful  because  of  the  objective  feedback  that  guides  Its  content 

(l.e.  ...ales  figures).  3y  inference  from  the  practices  of  commercial  advertising 
the  following  propositions  may  be  derived: 

a)  Force-level  figures  are  readily  absorbed 
because  numbers  are  conceptually  simple  in 
themselves,  (as  opposed  to  non-trivial  quali- 
tative information.).  However,  if  numerical 


descriptions  of  military  forces  are  to  have 
a strong  perceptual  impact,  the  units  involved 
must  be  vividly  meaningful  to  the  audience. 

For  example,  "divisions,"  "tanks"  and  — to 
a lesser  extent  — "iCBMs"  are  meaningful 
units,  in  the  sense  that  non-technical  observers 
believe  that  they  understand  what  these  terms 
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rates  of  change 
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describe.  This  is  so  even  if  in  fact  the  meaning 
of  these  units  is  being  misunderstood  — which  is 
especially  likely  to  be  the  case  in  comparisons  of 
different  national  forces,  where  combat  formations 
arc  often  unequal  in  substance  even  if  their  nomen- 
clature is  identical. 

(b)  further  if  numbers  arc  to  have  an  impact,  con- 
text must  be  supplied,  usually  by  means  of  compari- 
sons. For  example,  the  statement  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  1,618  ICBMs  may  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  weak,  since  a good  many 
non-tcchnical  observers  secm  to  think  that  the 
super-powers  have  "thousands"  of  ICBMs.  By  contrast, 
the  statement  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  1,618 
ICBMs  viz.  1,054  for  the  United  States  is  readily 
understood  in  a broadly  correct  sense,  (i.e.  the 
Soviet  Union  has  "more") . 

(c)  While  numbers  are  readily  absorbed,  they  are 
not  computed  easily.  Hence  the  perceptual  impact 
of  multiple  numerical  statements  is  actually  likely 
to  be  degraded,  unless  the  implication  of  the  numbers 
is  cumulative,  (e.g.  "The  Soviet  Union  has  600  more 
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Units  may  be  meaningful  without  necessarily  being 
of  men-ln-uniform  counts.  Most  non-professional 
the  importance  of  manpower  per  s_e. 


impressive,  as  in  the  ca 
observers  underestimate 


ICBMs,  and  200  more  SLBMs  " ^ n 

• • • viz.  "The  Soviet 

Union  has  600  more  ICBMs  but  250  fewer  b k 

lower  bombers,  200 

more  SLBMs  but  300 

" missiles  . . . etc."), 

(d)  Performance  data  is  not 

eadily  absorbed  unless 

« Clearly  understood  index  of  norma] It  • 

normality  is  provided. 

scribing  the  constituents  of  militarv 

military  power  this 

will  usually  be  a maximal  benchmark  (e  v th  " 

te.g,  the  "world's 

fastest  aircraft"  viz  "o,- 

aircraft  riom,  at  Mach  3.8"). 

<a)  Qualitative  information  may  be  readilv  b v 

> readily  absorbed 

3lS0,  if  it  can  Kt, 

be  conveyed  in  viaual  terms,  „r  at 

least  in  vivid  verbal  imaaerv  n 

Imagery.  Non-technical  observers 

can  see  an  aircraft  carrier  in  lif 

r.  in  life  or  photography. 

Past  exposure  to  either  win  „ un 

r will  enable  such  observers 

to  visualize  aircrafr 

ireraft  carriers  on  the  basis  of  „o„. 

Visual  information.  By  contrast 

y contrast,  non-technical  observers 

uannot  visualize  radTj- 

radar,  sonar  or  EW  equipment.  The 

nsideration  applies  to  the  generally  higher- 

Impaet  information  on  capabilities-i„-nde.  Again. 

non-teehnical  observers  can  visualise  the  meaning 

"three  tanh  divisions  advancing  ..... 

cannot  Visualise  the  (possibly  mueh  more  striding, 
performance  of  radar- 

Verbal  imagery  may  be  vivid  and 

vivid  and  perceptually  effective 

even  when  the  operations  described  r . 

escribed  cannot  be  seen  at  all. 
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as  In  the  case  of  a successful  ballistic-missile 
Intercept  ("Like  hitting  a fly  m outer  space; 
like  hitting  a bullet  with  a bullet 

(f)  Actual  personal  exposure  to  the  reality  of 
ca-going  military  activities  can  have  a whcliy 
disproportionate  impact  on  perceptions  of  mili- 
tary capabilities.  An  observer  exposed  to  tlr 
sights  and  sounds  of  flight-operations  on  board 
an  aircraft-carrier  may  thereafter  discount  all 
kinds  of  less  vivid  information  that  would  counter 
act  his  own  personal  impressions  of  formidable 

power  (e.g.  data  on  Soviet  anti-carrier  capabili- 
ties) . 

(g)  Non-technical  observers  tend  to  be  over- 
impressed  by  technologically-advanced  qualitative 
features  of  military  equipments,  regardless  of 
their  actual  contribution  to  force-effectiveness. 
Hence  "nuclear  aircraft-carrier"  has  a greater 
impact  on  non-technical  perceptions  than  "aircraft 
with  Indian  observers,  1971), 
Similarly,  the  importance  of  bombers  may  be 
discounted  because  of  a te vdency  to  regard  them  as 
"old-fashioned."  as  compared  to  ballistic  missiles. 
(Given  enough  exposure,  the  cr  ise  missiles  rmay  in 
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displace  tlie  ballistic  missile  as  the  advanced 
strategic  weapon  par  excellence.) 

As  some  of  the  above  will  hav<>  shown,  perceptions  find  their 
place  in  frames  of  reference  which  are  themselves  the  cumulative  residue  of 
earlier  perceptions.  The  perceivers  are  "educated"  progressively  through 
exposure  to  successive  layers  of  information.  Most  of  the  v/orld's  supply 
of  data  on  military  power  emanates  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense. 

The  remainder  largely  originates  from  specialized  publications  with  good 
access  to  U.S.  Defense  officials  and  defense  contractors.  Soviet  and 
other  adversary  primary  sources  provide  only  a small  fraction  of  the  mili- 
tary data,  and  hardly  any  numerical  data  at  all. 

Similarly,  information  on  military  capabilities  vjorld— wide 
reaches  the  global  audience  — elite  or  othenvise  — primarily  through 
American  media  channels,  notably  the  weekly  newsmagazines,  the  major  news- 
papers, news-agency  reports  and  technical  journals.  Kon-American  Western 
media  convey  a distinctly  smaller  amount  of  data  on  military  capabiJities. 
Non-Westem  media,  including  Soviet  media  convey  very  little  original 
data  in  fact  even  specialized  Soviet  military  publications  rely  almost 
exclusively  on  data  quoted  from  Western  media  in  covering  U.5.,  Soviet 
and  CPR  military  capabilities. 
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IV.  Implicn*:  Iona 


for  U.S.  Defense  Policy 


The  propositions  set  out  above  are  no  more  than  hypotheses; 

they  need  to  be  elaborated  in  much  greater  detail  and  then  tested  through 
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opinion  researcn,  especially  elite-opinion  research.  But  it  is  not  pre- 
mature to  consider  the  possible  implications  for  U.S.  defense  policy.  Three 
broad  policy  approaches  to  the  problem  present  themselves.  The  first  would 
be  to  formulate  and  implement  a purposeful  information  policy  for  the  Depart-- 
ment  of  Defense  on  the  lines  of  institutional  advertising.  The  idea  would 
be  to  augment  the  political  "output"  by  existing  force-structures  and  modes 
of  deployment  by  enhancing  the  images  of  power  they  generate,  and  by  over- 
coming their  perceptually  negative  features.  Elements  of  such  a policy 


Further  theoretical  analysis  uninformed  by  field  research  is  not  likely 
to  be  very  useful.  Sophisticated  analysts  of  military  power  are  not 
particularly  qualified  to  investigate  the  modalities  of  the  perceptions 
of  non-technical  observers;  indeed,  their  knowledge  may  amount  to  a 
disability. 

31  course  should  not  be  disiuxssed  as  too  radical  a departure  from 

present  practices,  or  even  as  inconsistent  with  con.stitutional  obliga- 
tions, and  the  realities  of  a free  society,  with  free  (and  investigative) 
media.  It  should  be  apparent  that  a very  high  proportion  of  the  data 
released  by  D.O.D.  is  already  guided  by  the  principles  of  institutional 
advertising,  albeit  in  reverse.  Its  cumulative  effect  is  to  erode  con- 
fidence in  U.S.  military  power.  A contrary  policy  of  positive  institu- 
tional advertising  would  be  at  least  as  consistent  with  constitutional 
requirements,  with  societal  realities,  and  with  a detached  concern  for 
the  truth. 
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would  t.-mge  from,  say,  detallod  and  ropoatod  crplan.r  <o„s  of  tho  vast  dlf- 
foroncu  betwoon  Soviet  .ind  U.S.  Army  divisions,  ,o  the  system., tlo  er,,o,s,.,o 
of  eUce  observers  to  suitable  U.S,  o.,,K,b tlUles  inaction  (cy,.  m.„,y  „o,.  . 
visits  to  aircraft  carriers  especially  when  engaged  In  flight  operations)  , 
to  the  upward  redeslgnatlon  of  conlrat  formations.  This  cosmetic  approach 
would  require  no  actual  changes  In  force-structures  and  modes  of  deploy, tent . ’ 
The  second  approach  would  seek  to  change  the  reality,  rather 
than  to  attempt  to  present  an  unchanged  reality  differently.  An  example 
of  this  more  drastic  approach  - which  may  entail  ™re  milltary-crganiratlona: 
costs  than  political  benefits  - would  be  to  xestructure  the  ground  formations 
Of  the  U.S.  Army. so  as  to  yield  32  smaller  divisions  Instead  of  the  planned 
16,  or  even  to  produce  160  ’'combat  groups”  (-battalions).  Another  kind  of 
structural  change  would  be  to  change  the  configuration  of  USM  warships  so 
as  to  augment  their  visible  armament  (presumably  at  the  expense  of  Invisible 
but  more  useful  capabilities).  A non-structural  change  in  tho  mode  of 
ORetatlon  of  current  forces,  would  be  to  Increase  the  exposure  of  USN  attack 
submarines.  (Their  capabilities  are  usually  overlooked  in  the  semi-official 
estimates  of  Soviet  and  US  Naval  capabilities  In  Mediterranean  conflict 
scenarios  which  are  now  in  circulation.)  It  is  evident  that  If  taken  to 
extremes,  this  approach  would  lead  to  the  deployment  of  "cardboard"  military 


a^d"::  oT'““-  8uidcd-:is:iL"?:ua^:r 
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forces,  on  the  lines  cf  the  Italian  army  and  navy 

which  were  used  in  effect  as  theatrical  props,  to 
33 

eign  policy. 


of  the  inter-war  period, 
support  an  activist  for- 


But  in  u less  UKtreme  fom.  this  approach  is  not  to  ba  dismissed 
There  are  for  example  a good  many  tactical  analysts  who  already  advocate 
the  abandonment  of  the  large-division  Army  (and  Marine)  force-structure  for 
purely  military  reasons,  without  regard  to  the  (greater)  perceptual  impact 
of  more  units,  albeit  smaller  ones.  Similarly,  there  are  a good  many  naval 
analysts  who  question  the  wisdom  of  continued  investment  in  small  numbers 
of  very  large  hulls  In  the  presence  of  the  single-.,hot  ship-killing  missile. 
Again,  such  analysts  argue  the  merits  of  more  and  smaller  hulls  independently 
of  the  possible  Impact  on  world-wide  perceptions  of  US  naval  power  that 
a larger  fleet  might  have.  Much  the  same  line  of  argument  is  followed  in 
regard  to  tactloal  airtraft  and  battle  tank  design.  (The  investment  cost 
of  a 35-5on  tank  with  simple  fire-control  and  other  ancillaries  might  be 
not  much  mote  than  a third  of  the  expected  XM-1  cost.)  With  regard  to 
each  of  these  questions  conttovetsy  continues.  In  circumstances  where  the 
merits  of  the  case  are  evenly  divided  on  cost  and  mllltary-ef fecUveness 
grounds,  introduction  of  Che  perceptual  factor  under  this  second  approach 
might  legitimately  swing  the  balance. 
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mooted  by  reducing  0 6,  M funds  to  a minimum,  so  that  the  beautiful  shlpL " 
pense  of  Invisibles  (communications  equipments,  ctc.),’aL  so  on.^""  '''' 
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is  finally  a s.i,i 

™uld  a„o,d  t,.e  extra.es  of  the  .i„i„„list  "cos.etic"  approach  „„  the  „„e 

- . and  Of  the  .axLelist  approach  of  parccptaal-„pri.iratio„  „„  rhc 
other  ^.is  third  approach  „„old  i..^„_^  ,,,, 

o onse  policy,  .akiag  it  an  accepted  cor^onont  of  the  overall  prohle. 

Of  maximizing  the:  political-military  ut^^^^  ^ u 

ry  utility  of  the  defense  effort  as  a 
wtolo.  under  this  approach,  estimates  of  the  perceptual  impact  of  the 

various  alternatives  under  consideration  „ould  he  taken  into  account  in 

the  decisio-.aking  process,  along  with  the  established  variables  of  cost 

technical  perfontance.  tactical  effectiveness  strat  ■ 

S,  strategic  suitability  and 

so  on. 

In  practice,  this  would  entail  the  development  of  "perceptual 

Pacf  analyses"  that  would  be  injected  on  a routine  basis,  into  the  decisio 

weapon-system  procurement,  force-planning  and  peacetime  force- 

aeploiarent.  Uetaiied  ..uideiines  for  the  conduct  of  such  ■Vrceptual-i.pact 

aealyses.  caunot  he  developed  in  the  ahstract.  but  oould  require  ^ b^ 

tor^uiation.  consistent  „ith  the  partieuiar  nature  of  the  audience,  the 

salient  forms  of  communicationand  the  major  features  of  rh 

jvii.  i.Ldcures  ol  the  pre-existing 

perceptual-political  context.  For  exaraolp 

example,  a perceptual-impact  analysis  of 

a small  augmentation  (or  reduction)  of  the  US  eround  f 

cne  us  ground  forces  in  West  Germany 

would  entail  a different  ^audience.,  than  a perceptual-i.paet  analysis  of 

the  B.l  bo.ber  program,  and  it  oeuid  also  entail  different  for.s  of  cot. 
"unlcation  and  a different  pre-existing  context. 

In  the  former  case,  it  might  be  determined  for  example  that 

the  ihrlmary  ,.^3,  ^ ^ 
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groups,  as  well  as  the  Chinese  and  Russian  class  A audience,  more  or  less 
that  order  of  priority.  The  primary  forms  of  communication  are  liable 
to  be.  Jiulirect,  with  the  German  mass  public  receiving  the  data  through 
German  media  - which  are  apt  to  transmit  the  information  without  the 
qualifications  and  mention  of  countcrvciling  factors  that  the  original  otli- 


elcase  is  l.^able  to  include,  and  which  American  media  arc  more  likely 
to  Include.  Salient  features  of  the  pre-existing  perceptual-political 
context  might  include  the  high  profile  of  Soviet  ground  capabilities,  and 
the  residual  uncertainties  that  still  attend  the  American  commitment  to 
European  def.nse.  In  the  second  case  on  the  other  hand,  the  j™ri:  au^^ 
for  the  B.l  bomber  program  is  the  Russian  clasi  A group;  the  forms  of 
communication  will  include  internal  Soviet  intelligence  channels,  and  the 
pre-existing  perceptual-political  context  may  include  notions  of  manned 
bomber  effectiveness  - a residue  of  backfi^  advocacy  - while  the  notion 
that  bombers  are  generally  "old  fashioned"  is  much  more  likely  to  be  prevalent 
among  secondary  audiences  such  as  those  of  Western  Europe. 

Having  determined  what  are  the  relevant  audiences  and  forms  of 
communication,  and  having  defined  the  salient  features  of  the  pre-existing 
perceptual-political  context,  the  next  step  would  be  to  formulate  tentative 
guidelines  for  the  perceptual  dimension  of  the  decision.  At  this  stage 
all  sorts  of  questions  would  arise:  Does  the  German  public  how  many 

US  troops  are  m Germany?  Or  rather,  what  proportion  of  the  public  a generally 
accurate  notion  of  the  number  of  troops?  To  what  extent  is  the  number  of 
troops  regarded  by  class  A and  B audiences  as  important  £cr  ^ in  NATO 
deterrence?  How  does  this  square  with  the  seemingly  still  prevalent  idea 
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that  NATO  strategy  is  primarily  strategic-nuclear,  with  a tripwire  ground 
force  component?  Or  is  this  idea  no  longer  current?  and  so  on.  The 
liypothetical  guidelines  themselves,  (generally  based  on  the  propositions 
set  out  in  Part  III  above),  .and  such  subordinate  questions  would  next  have 
to  be  defined  precisely  so  that  they  can  be  tested  through  actual  opinion 
research,  primarily  elite-opinion  research.  Finally  on  the  basis  of  tested 
theories  a reasoned  and  documented  perceptual  input  would  be  made  into  the 
decision  process,  alongside  with  the  cost  analysis,  tactical  strategic 
and  branch-preference  inputs.  liThile  never  as  exact  as  inputs  based  on 
actual  (not  planned)  costs  and  actual  (not  expected)  performance,  the  per- 
cept ' inputs  thus  developed  should  not  entail  conspicuously  greater  uncer- 
tainties than  many  of  the  established  criteria  x^hich  nox7  govern  defense 
decision-making.  Politics  and  perceptual  analysis  are  not  exact  sciences, 
but  then  neither  is  the  study  of  war. 

Especially  in  regard  to  the  first  example  given  above,  it  may 
be  objected  that  the  perceptual-political  variables  are  already  introduced 
into  defense  policy,  notably  through  ISA  and  State  Department  interventions 
on  such  issues  as  US  troop  deployments  in  Europe  and  Korea,  and  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  Sixth  Fleet.  (In  regard  to  the  latter,  the  degree  of  detailed 
attention  is  such  that  considerat ionof  the  possibility  of  withdrawing  one 
of  the  two  carriers  in  the  Fleet  suffices  to  evoke  strong  State  Department 
objections.)  It  is  true  that  in  these  established  practices  there  are  the 
rudiments  of  a perceptual-political  input  for  defense  policy,  but  it  is 
clear  that  this  is  a very  inadequate  for  it  is  confined  to  a very  few  issues, 
notably  deployment  decisions  of  particularly  higli  visibility.  There  are  no 


such  ISA/Stace  Department  inputs  for  force-structure  planning  or  weapon 
system  procurement  decisions,  and  neither  does  it  seem  likely  that  thes 
agencies  would  be  qualified  to  provide  detailed  and  continuing  gutdance 
on  the  perceptual-political  dimension  of  these  areas  of  decision.. 


^^uncxiiKion 
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It  was  areuad  above^'hat  It  is  „„t  possibla  to  extract  the 
t.xi™  poUtico-.aitar,  benefit  fro.  the  natio„.s  expenditnre  on  its 
Mlitary  forces/nnless  explicit  consideration  is  ,iven  to  the  percept., ai 
ejects  Of  their  coafi,nration.  structure  and  nodes  of  deployment,  it  .0 
was  further  ar.ed  that  it  is  weii  within  the  scope  of  the  relevant  dis- 
ciplines and  methods  to  evaluate  such  perceptual  effects  in  a manner  suffi- 
ciently unambiguous  to  allow  the  resulting  data  to  be  introduced  in  the 
decision-mahing  processes  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  (This  last  proposi- 

tion  may  be  tested  through  case  studies  of  perceptual  i 

P rceptual-lmpact  analyses  of  major 

decision  alternatives.)  It  remalnc  a ^ 

remains  to  devise  procedures  whereby  the  per- 
ceptual dimension  of  defense  policy  can  be  Integrated  within  the  established 
decision.  This  last  problem  fortunately  transcends  the  scope 


of  the 


present  study. 


A PPENDIX 


POV/ER  AND  FORCE:  Definitions  and  Impllcatlono 

Military  power  is  normally  defined,,  in  functional 

tcrmSj  inoi’o  or  less  as  follows:  ",  ..uhe  ability  oi' 

states  to  affect  the  will  and  behavior  of  other  s cates 

(1) 

by  armed  coercion  or  the  threat  of  armed  coercion." 

Such  a definition  clearly  does  not  allow  for  any 
meaningful  differentiation  betv/een  pov/er  and  force; 

indeed  the  quoted  author  immediately  adds^  "it  (military 

^ . (2)  ‘ 

power)  IS  equivalent  to  'force,'  broadly  defined."  It 

is  here  argued,  by  contrast  that  "pov;er"  is  a phenomenon 

much  broader  than  force,  even  if  "broadly  defined." 

Power  itself,  power  tout  court  (but  alv/ays  as  a 

relation  rather  than  a unit  of  measurement),  has  been 

(3) 

the  subject  of  countless  definitions,  including  some 
so  general  as  to  define  very  little  indeed  (e.g.  "man's 
control  over  the  minds  and  actions  of  other  men,"  in  a 

(4) 

popular  textbook) . One  modern  definition  analyz.  the 
power  relation  in  its  com.ponents,  treating  power-in- 

’( 1 ) Actually,  by  Robert' E.  Osgood  in  Robert  E.  Osgood  " 
and  Robert  W.  Tucker,  Force,  Order  and  Justice  (Baltimore: 
Johns  Hopkins  Press,  19t>7 ) , Pt . p.  3. 

(2)  Ibid. 

(3)  See,  for  example,  Roderick  Bell,  David  V.  Edwards, 

R.  Harrison  Wagner,  Political  Power:  A Reader  in  Theory 

and  I^osearch  (New  York:  The  Free  Press,  19'>)),'  a cotapilmT- 

dium  of  definitions  in  modern  American  political  science. 


(4)  Hans  J.  Morgenthau,  ’ Politics  among  Nations  (No’vV  York: 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  I962),  p.  2b. 
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action  S.0  a dynamic  manipulative  relationship,  of  which 
power  ^ court  1=  an  Instrumentality  that  includes 
diverse  elements  in  a continuum  from  positive  Incentives 
to  coercion.  In  this  fuller  definition,  voluntary 
compliance  is  attributed  to  "authority,”  while  the 
absence  of  coercion  or  the  threat  thereof  In  non-voluhtarv 
compliance  is  said  to  reveal  the  working  of  "Influence! " 

Other  modern  definitions  deliberately  combine  the 
notions  of  power  and  Influence,  treating  both  as  actor- 
directed  relationships,  whose  nature  can  be  viewed  In 
terms  of  "intuitive  notions  very  similar  to  those  on 
Which  the  idea  of  force  rests  in  mechanics!"^  Newtonian 
mechanics,  that  is.  .Not  surprisingly,  less  formal 
definitions  obscure  entirely  any  distinction  between 
power  and  force,  beginning  (and  sometimes  ending)  with 
some  such  phrase  as  "power  is  the  ability  to  force...;' 

T51  Peter  B • u h r a c iTand  Morton  S.  BaraT^  Power  -fnri — ~~ 
.Povorti;  (NOW  York:  Oxford  University  Pre=l7%Tff]^pp.  17-38, 

( 6 ) Ibid. 

[Engleiroid’^Cliffs^'N^j”^’  Political  /inal.ysls 

PP.  39-54?  H.J.:  rrentice-Hall,  lT?H7rt953) , 

(8)  Dahl,  Modern  Political  Analysis,  p, 

exception,  see  P.  Bachrach  and  M S 
Decision  and  Nondecision:  An  Analytical  Prame- 
V'v,-.  — ^cricin  Pol.it leal  Science  Review  Vnl  c;v 
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Now  these  definitions  may  be  adequate  for  a variety 
of  analytical  purposes,  but  not  for  our  own.  In  seeking 
to  evaluate  the  efficiency  of  systems 'security,  \re  note 
first  of  all  that  power,  as  an  aggregate  of  external- 
action  capabilities,  denotes  the  overall  "output"  of  the 
t^ystem.  (Power  rather  than  security,  for  that  depends 

also  on  the  level  of  the  throat,  a variable  external  to 
the  system.) 

Next,  we  observe  that  the  efficiency  of  such  systems 
is  defined  by  the  relationship  between  the  power  gener- 
ated (^output),  and  the  costs  to  society  of  operating 
the  system  (=inputs)  - these  being  the  direct  costs  of 
force-deployments  and  of  military  Infrastructures,  as 
well  as  the  hidden  costs  that  may  be  imputed  to  methods 
of  ^lscreti£nan^  defense  (l,e.  defense-in-depth,  and 
clastic  defense),  where  societal  damage  is  inflicted 
by  enemy  action  which  is  temporarily  unopposed  for 
strategic  (^systemic)  reasons. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  efficiency  of  such 


systems  must  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  degree  of 
reliance  on  force,  since  the  force  generated  will  require 
a proportional  input  of  human  and  material  resources. 

In  fact,  the  efficiency  of  the  systems  will  reflect 
their  "economy  of  force." 


pace  ‘'I- 


It  follows  that  while  in  a static  poropcctlvc  for’co 
l«j  Indeed  a constl i-uent  of  pov,for'^  In  c]\''nainlo  terms  on 
the  other  hand  force  and  power  are  uoi,  analogous  at  all 
hut  rather  in  a sense  opposites,  one  heing  an  Input  and 
the  other  an  output  --  v\rith  efficiency  requiring  the 
miniinlsa ti  on  of  the  former,  and  the  maximization  of  the 
latter.  Evidently  we  cannot  rely  on  definitions  that 
nullify  the  difference  (in  dynamic  terms)  betv;ecn  force 
and  pov/er,  and  must  provide  our  own  definitions  instead. 

Of  these,  the  definition  of  force  is  by  far  the 

simpler.  Vie  know  how  force  is  constituted:  in  direct 

proportion  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  inputs, 

whether  these  are  armored  divisions,  or  helicopter 

battalions  or,  at  a different  level  of  analysis,  men, 

equipment  or  fuels.  We  knov/  hov/  force  "works”:,  by 

direct  application  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  in  active 

(non-combat)  deployments.  It  is  true  that  force  also 

works  indirectly  (--politically),  since  its  mere  presence 

— if  recognized  — may  deter  or  compel.  But  the 

(10) 

Indirect  suasion  of  force,  though  undoubtedly  a poll- 


riD')  For  a development  of  the  concept  of  "suasTonT*’’ 

descriptive  of  the  actual  process  requiting  from  the 
presence,  display  or  symbolic  application  of  force,  see 
Edward  N.  Lutt.wak,  The  Political  Uses  of  Seapower  (Balt 
more:  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  .PJy^iyTT'^'ac-  contexrTs  nava 

but  the  theory  is  of  general  applicability.) 
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tlcal  rather  than  a physical  phenomenon,  oocors  only  in 
the  narrowest  "tactical"  dimension. 

AccorJlreay,  whJlo  bearjn,.-  In  mind  this  qualifica- 
tion, „e  may  treat  force-ln-operatlon  as  essentially 
analogous  to  a physical  phenomenon,  one  truly  comparable 
to  the  concept  of  force  In  (Newtonian)  mechanics.  Both 
are  consumed  In  application;  both  wane  over  distance  to 
a degree  which  Is  dependent  on  the  particular  means  of 
conveyance  (or  the  medium  of  transmission);  both  are 
characterized  by  perfect  proportionality  between 
qualitatively  equal  units.  In  other  words,  military 
force  is  indeed  governed  by  constraints  on  accumulation, 
use,  transmission  and  dispersion  akin  to  the  physical 
laws  that  condition  mechanical  force. 

How  does  power  "work"?  Very  differently.  First, 
not  by  causing  effect  directly  but  rather  by  eliciting 
responses  - if  all  works  well  - the  desired  responses. 
The  powerful  Issue  an  order,  and  those  subject  to  their 
power  obey.  But  In  so  doing,  the  latter  are  not  the 
passive  objects  of  the  power-relation  (as  Is  the  case 
with  the  objects  of  force)  but  rather  the  actors,  since 

It  Is  those  who  obey  who  themselves  carry  out  the  action 
required  of  them. 

The  powerful  who  merely  Issue  the  order  only  have 
a static  attribute,  l.c.  "pov;er",  while  It  Is  the 
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actor-objects  of  this  power  that  supply  the  dynamic 

(11) 

"energy"  in  their  obedience.  It  follovrs  immediately 
that  ttu-  physical  constraints  whic'n  ampose  a propori:ior:- 
ality  between  the  amount  of  force  applied  (and  consumed 
in  the  process)  and  the  results  obtained,  does  not 
apply  to  the  power  relation.  One,  two  or  a thousand 
prisoners  of  v;ar  who  walk  to  their  place  of  internment 
in  response  to  an  order  which  they  choose  to  obey,  do 


not  consume  the  pov/er  to  which  their  obedience  is  a 
response;  as  against  this,  the  physical  removal  of  fifty 
demonstrators  requires  much  less  force  than  he  remova’’. 
of  fifty  thousand.  In  the  latter  case  there  is  a rigid 
proportionality  between  the  force-inputs  and  the  output; 
in  the  former  there  is  no  such  proportionality. 

All  this  micrely  describes  the  pov;er  lation  v.'iu.iout 
explaining  it.  Next  we  must  ask  why  some  men  obey  others. 
Or,  in  other  words,  what  are  the  processes  whereby 
dcsjrcd  responses  can  be  elicited  in  the  minds  of  men, 
causing  them  to  act  in  the  manner  required  of  them. 


TTT]  Po ter  Blau,  Exchange  and  Power  In  Soda],  Life 
(New  York:  John  Wiley,  19^4),  compares  power  to  status 

but  then  goes  on  to  treat  it  as  capital,  expendable 
capital.  Of.  Talcott  Parsons,  "On  the  Concept  of  Poli- 
tical Power"  in  Political  Power;  A Reader  in  Th . ry  and 
Research,  pp.  25b-2[37,  where  po'wer  is  defined  in  terms 
compa rablG  to  money,  thus  also  suggesting  its  exhaustion 
in  use  . 
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Clearly  the  actor-objects  of  uhe  pov;er  relation  decide 
to  obey;  assuming  rationality obedience  or  the  lack  of 
li.  must  reflect  a comparison  )otv;een  cho  costs  and 
benefits  of  obedience  versus  defiance.  (Though  the 
comparison  may  be  rudimentary  to  the  point  of  having 
been  internalized  into  a mental  habit,  with  obedience 
reflexive  rather  than  deliberate.  Such  routlnized 
processeu  merely  reflect  the  Ingrained  results  of  prior 
comparisons  of  coots  and  benefits.) 

At  this  point  it  would  seem  that  power  is  easily 
defined  as  the  ability  to  control  the  flows  of  costs 
and  benefits  to  others,  with  force  being  merely  a sub- 
ordinate ability  to  impose  a particular  kind  of  cost 
through  coercion  or  destruction.  If  this  were  Indeed  so, 
then  our  analysis  would  have  fruitlessly  returned  to  its 
starting  point,  and  the  differentiation  here  being 
pursued  between  power  and  force  would  have  to  be 
abandoned.  For  it  would  appear  that  the  "ability  to 
control  costs  and  benefits"  must  be  subject  to  the  same 
limiting  proportionality  between  Inputs  and  outputs  as 
the  ability  to  apply  force,  or  force  tout  court. 

IrTthe  value -free  sense  of  an  allrnnent  oFVn'ri^  an~a 
th^rrnly'be.'"-  the'^former,  whalevef 

definition;  nee  note 
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But  this  is  not  so.  The  ability  to  elicit  desired 
responses  through  the  decisions  or  he  actor-objects  of 
the  power  relation  Is  plainly  ^ .’unction  of  tho 
ability  to  control  costs  and  benefits,  but  rather  of 
the  .perceived  ability  to  do  so.  In  other  words,  the 
first  stage  cf  the  power-process  is  perceptual,  and 
power  is  therefore  in  the  first  instance  a subjective 
phenomenon;  it  can  only  function  through  the  medium  of 
others'  perceptions.  This  means,  of  course,  that  power 
processes  will  be  governed  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
phenomena  of  perception.  And  that  perceived  force, 
rather  than  force  itself, is  a key  constituent  of  power. 


